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struggling champions of freedom in France. Their argument stated that the struggle for liberty was worldwide arid that American democracy and Old World autocracy were incompatible. The Proclamation of Neutrality in 1793 and Washington's Farewell Address dealt a mighty blow to eighteenth-century interventionism. Yet in later struggles of the Greeks, Irish, Germans, Hungarians, French, Poles, and Italians for national freedom or republican institutions, American sympathy was widespread and the unofficial and voluntary aid of Americans was considerable. On only one occasion, however, did the idea that America should intervene in the European upheavals win any appreciable support among officials or the general public. In the years immediately following 1848 foreign-born patriots in the United States, militantly self-conscious American nationalists, international idealists, and a few political leaders who saw advantage in fanning the enthusiasm of these groups, argued with much persuasiveness that American freedom and American interests were jeopardized by the reactionary triumph abroad and that America had a moral obligation to aid the defeated revolutionists. Senator Isaac P. Walker of Wisconsin announced in Congress on December 16,1851, that the country should "interpose both her moral and physical power" against the interference of one nation (Russia) in the affairs of another (Austria-Hungary) in violation of public law and morality. The Wisconsin Democrat argued that the country ought to be ready, if necessary, to fight for Hungarian freedom. Others, including Senator Cass of Michigan, indulged in similar talk. The world must know, declared Cass, that there are "twenty-five millions of people looking across the ocean at Europe, strong in power, acquainted with their rights/and determined to enforce them."1 In 1852 the Democratic candidate for the Presidency reminded his countrymen that "in the weakness of our infancy . . . not only words of cheer were sent across the ocean to greet us, but upon its bosom were borne to our shores, hearts to sympathize and arms to strike."2 The argument for intervention rested by and large on moral obligation but also on the doctrine that American democracy was threatened by the existence of European autocracy. A New York Whig, Senator Seward, and a Louisiana Democrat, Senator Soul6, pointed to the commercial advantages that would result from the favor-
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